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P.N.E.U. CONFERENCE. 

J „„„ mvp others the help and the motive- 
p^er fta^enable them to come through the trial without 
Thame and loss to themselves or harm to others^ We cannot 
make light of the matter, or shut our eyes to the prevalence 
and insidiousness of the evil. It is a difficulty that nature 
will not let us evade. But there is no excuse for apathy, 
and no ground for discouragement. It is almost entirely a 
question of frank and wise dealing, and, above all, of beginning 
in time. And so I come back to the point from which I started r 
the school has much to do, but the success even of what the 
school can do depends in large measure on the teaching of 
the mother. 


At 8.30 p.m., Reception at 50, Porchester Terrace, W., by 
kind invitation of Mrs. Franklin. “ An Ambleside Evening, 
conducted by a Student of the House of Education. 
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WEDNESDAY, May \lth. 

At 10.30 a.m. the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Hereford took the chair and “made a speech,” says the 
Daily Mail, “ which, coming from an ex-Headmaster of 
Rugby and a founder of Clifton College, was, of course, 
listened to with great interest. 

“ Wherever men and women are together on an education 
council, I find,” he said, “ that the women take higher views 
than the men. They are less hampered, perhaps, by convention 
and are more idealistic. 

“ But in the upper classes, with their hurry and excitement, 

I notice a weakening of home influence. Many of the boys 
who used to come to me saddened me terribly. Their parents 
had left them to be brought up in a stable among grooms 
they had been to preparatory schools, of which their parents 
often knew nothing ; then they came to me, and I studied 
them, and I saw failure to be certain from the first. It was 
one of the truly sad sights of English life. 

“ In the West End of London, and in the country houses 
corresponding to it, boys are sent too early to boarding schools. 
How much better for the mother to keep them at home and 
find teaching for them near by. In England you care little 
for education. Over the border of my diocese in Wales I 
breathe a more enthusiastic atmosphere ; then I come back to 
England and it is dull again. I remember a conversation 
between a schoolmaster and a man who had just sent his. 
son to a public school for the first time. The schoolmaster 
sympathised with the father, remarking how difficult it must 
have been to find exactly the right thing to say to his son. 

“ ‘ Indeed, yes,’ was the ready reply, ‘ I couldn t make up 
my mind for a long time whether to advise him to take to 

bowling or batting.’ _ , -q. 

“ With all its advantages,” continued the Bis u p, 

barrack life of our big public schools is not the ™ st ^ ho ‘ es ““ e 
training for a boy. From thirteen to nineteen the best educa 
tion is to combine the organisation of a public school with h 
training of home life. Clifton College, w.th .ts board^ 
and 180 day bovs divided into two houses, is the ne. 
approach I Low to an ideal place of education. Much of 
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, +n the mothers’ home influence and to the 
its success is due 1 ^ ^ of aunts who took charge 

influence, I sho | ^ both parents were away doing 

t'ZtTiS ZX- Tb. good work „ f a maiden aunt 

often unknown and unacknowledged. 


IS 


Professor Earl Barnes read his paper on 
P.N.E.U. PHILOSOPHY 
AS IT STRIKES AN AMERICAN 1EACHEK. 

Every generalisation misrepresents each of the particulars 
which it includes. This statement may not apply to the 
generalisations of mathematics and philosophy, but it is 
certainly true of all generalisations about concrete things. 
If I say that American men are five feet and seven inches high, 
it remains true that there is no American of exactly that 
stature. If I say that Englishmen are honest, it remains 
true that any particular Englishman you may select will, 
in certain circumstances, “ lie like a gentleman ; ” or in 
international diplomacy will “ recognise the correct rules of 
procedure”; or in religious matters will “spare the weaker 
brethren ” when discussing points of faith. Here lies the 
great difficulty in writing on the subject of this paper. I am to 
bring the beliefs and practices of a highly individual body, the 
P.N.E.U., representing roughly speaking 3,000 members into 
comparison with the beliefs and practices of some 80,000,000 
people carrying on educational work under nearly fifty separate 
and absolutely independent state school systems. I can not 
hope to say anything which will be true of a single individual 
involved in the comparison, and in trying to be perfectly fair 
I shall still outrage the feelings of someone in the State of 
Arkansas, or in the Edinburgh branch of the P.N.E.U. 

And yet these sweeping comparisons are often worth while, 
especially if they help to bring out the significance of the details 
in which we are involved, and so, begging your forbearance 
when 1 mistake your position, or my own, I shall undertake it. 

What, then, are the beliefs and practices of the P.N.E.U. 
which most strongly impress an American teacher who is 
thoroughly indoctrinated with American ideas and feelings ? 
In the first place, the education advocated by the P.N.E.U. 
impresses me as being designed for a particular class of society. 
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In its writings and discussions, this Union does not seem to be 
thinking of English children as a whole — not of the children 
of Tower Hamlets or Lancashire — but of the children of 
well-to-do parents. The philosophy of the P.N.E.U. pre- 
supposes that books, shoes, and breakfasts are obtainable, and 
that parents have some intelligence and some time which is 
not absorbed in the day’s work or in the public house. 

As an American, this always troubles me. I know that 
even Jesus said : “ To him that hath shall be given, and from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.” I know, too, that our modern biological philosophy, 
with its emphasis on the survival of the fit, makes sacred the 
rights of the strong, so long as they are strong. But I have 
been brought up on the doctrines of the French Revolution, as 
embodied in the American Declaration of Independence, and so 
1 cannot help believing that children are born so nearly equal in 
qualities and capacity that they should all be protected through- 
out childhood from the full brunt of the struggle for existence. 

It is true that in America we do not realise our democratic 
dreams ; but we come nearer it in education than in any other 
particular of life. It is certainly true that our best class, 
that is the people who have been most successful in getting 
together a stock of virtue, intelligence and means, does devote 
itself with ardour to education— and it is the education of 
all the people that is involved in their efforts. I should 
tremble to see our best people withdraw some part of their 
knowledge, virtue and means from the service of those who 
are ignorant, vicious or poor, even if they could thereby 
greatly improve the education of their own offspring. 

In the second place I am impressed with the great emphasis 
which the P.N.E.U. places on the family as the centre of 
educational activity. In America all the emphasis is place 
on the individual child. A superficial observer might thi 
that with us the emphasis is placed on the state and its needs ; 
but a longer acquaintance with us would show that this s 
not the case. In all genera! discuss.ons, ,n all pubhc : appeal 
it is not the need of the State that appears ; it is the meed of 
the child In fact, I hear much more talk in Eng ‘ 

School circles aboit the need o. national educahon han 
do in America. With us, this emphasis on l e individua 
has developed naturally from our theories ol li , 
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7"” S.p. »» »- •' s5“ ■"* 

immigrants who have come to live with us since 1840. 

Thfs extreme individualism, this insistence on the rights of 
each soul born into the world, has brought us mingled good 
and evil It has enabled us to absorb over half a million 
European refugees annually, but it has led us into many 
extravagancies both of belief and practice. It keeps life too 
uncertain and hence too intense. Anyone may hope to do 
anything; and so the mad rush of life never ceases. It is 
also this individualist point of view which makes our edu- 
cational theories so shifting and uncertain. New views spring 
up daily, flourish, decay, and are succeeded by other newer 


TTorioii ac This is bfiC3.us0 thcv 




rights of the individual, and no one knows what those rights are. 

The position of the P.N.E.U. in this particular seems to 
me unassailable. The home is the oldest unit in human 
history. Out of it communities are made and States are 
formed. From it the individual goes forth with safety only 
when he, or she, becomes a member of some other family. 
It is in the home alone that we can find that atmosphere of 
love which is as essential to the well-being of a child as food, 
or shelter. The home should be a microcosm, you say, where 
the child should become intimately acquainted with the 
personal, social and political relations of life. 

In America there is always a tendency to turn to the school 
if we wish to stimulate or in any way modify prevailing modes 
of thinking and feeling. We expect the schools to make the 
nation temperate ; to develop civic feeling ; to reform politics ; 
to secure reverence, without religion. In public appeals from 
the rostrum or the press we seldom turn to the parents, but 
always to the teachers. Possibly the conditions of a new 
world and a vast alien population has made this necessary ; 
but in the long run the parents, and not the teachers, will 
determine the character of a civilisation. 

And yet the parent has certain very great limitations as 
an educational guide and leader. The very affections which 
give the atmosphere in which little ones flourish, tends to 
inhibit all clear thinking. The most skilful physician, when 
his loved ones fall ill, calls some brother practitioner because 
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he cannot trust his mind to function clearly when hope and 
fear are clamouring behind it. Anyone who has seen a father 
or a mother with an imbecile child knows how, when love 
enters in, the mind becomes disturbed. Just in proportion 
as parents love their children do they lose power to rightly 
judge their qualities and gifts. And here the specialist must 
come to their aid. But even he must see through the eyes 
of the parents, for intellect without love is blind even as love 
without intellect is lost in visions of imagination. 

But, you will say, my second position is not in harmony 
with my first. How can education be treated as a universal 
matter for all the children of a nation if it is to centre about 
families. Millions of our people, both here and in America, 
do not live in families ; they live in wretched hovels, in one 
or two dirty rooms, in palatial private hotels, in flats. I can 
only reply : so much the more need. Education deals with 
the whole life of the whole community. I am my brother’s 
keeper ; and I am the foster-parent of all children ; so are you. 
The little ones must be well-fitted for life and, so far as may be 
possible, this must be done through families. In emphasising 
the place of the home in education this Union is doing a 
work which must endear it to all lovers of humanity. 

If we turn from those who are to be taught, and from those 
who are to administer the teaching, to that which is to be 
taught, the work of this Union again seems to me most 
admirable. American educators assert that all parts of a 
child’s nature should be cultivated, but in our schools we 
devote all our best energies to the cultivation of the mind. 
It certainly seems to be true that in the development of the 
souls of men, mind is one of the last powers to appear. Dui mg 
all our animal existences we were storing up, through processes 
of natural selection, a fund of sensibility which m °«r mdmdud 
lives corresponds with folk lore, proverbs, classics and tiaditi 
in our social life. This mass of sensibility is the store-hou 
from which we draw most of the wisdom which we d splay 

our lives. Quickened by worthy ex P e "! nC fl e ' S of goo S 
noble ideals, this sensibility produces the line fruit ° go 

hvine The mind, on the other hand, is an ignorant upstart 
living, me , , p k,,* reallv so weak 

of yesterday, full of swagger and P«t - b sustained 

and ignorant that it would perish overmgnt 
by the sensibilities. 
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The P N E.U. recognises these facts, though it ought 
J t to this statement of them, and in its teach, ngs arid 

nractice especially in that very remarkable senes of books 

prattic . p y Mice Mason, thev are constantly 

written by your wise 


recognised. ^ The Union always recognises that in teaching 
a child how to fold a napkin, or how to play with another 
child we are doing something vastly more educative than 
when we are teaching him to read or do sums. Hence your 
curricula are social and aesthetic, and ethical and religious, 
while ours are scholastic. It is this varied education of the 
sensibilities which the family can give far better than any 
school which can be be devised. 

Every form of strength has some corresponding weakness, 
and the weaknesses which correspond with this excellence 
in your curricula are easy to indicate. In the first place, such 
work is necessarily very slow. It is sure ; but institutions 
emphasising mental work will, I should think, produce students 
with more readily available assets. They can make a better 
showing at the tables of the money changers, that is to say, 
in examinations. 

In the second place, you can less easily use specially trained 
teachers. In a system of intellectual school education we can 
have special teachers of drawing, mathematics or wood-carving. 
But when shall we find special teachers of character ? It is 
an all-round work, and it must be content to move slowly. 

In the third place, such work is in very great danger of 
becoming imitative and narrow. This may seem like a con- 
tradiction in terms, but it is certainly true. The teacher who 
works with the feelings and emotions, and aims at character, 
must place great dependence upon those good habits which 
are nine-tenths of conduct. He must, himself, be an example, 
and he must call to his aid what we may call the world’s 
classics, together with religion and social usage. These are all 
things which tend towards fixed types, and imitation of fixed 
types makes narrow people. Probably most of the teachers 
working with the P.N.E.U. would say they wished their 
children to become Christian ladies and gentlemen. In 
America our State system seeks only to make good men and 
women. By bringing the child under many special teachers, 
and by neglecting sensibilities in favour of mind, we are as 
liable to make a Jew, a Mohammedan or a Rationalist as we 
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are a Christian ; we are as liable to make a socialist as a tory, 
and we seldom or never make gentlemen or ladies, so far as these 
words represent particular codes of conduct or points of view. 

Our product is individual, fluid, easily adaptable. In the 
struggle for existence it will often crowd your product to the 
wall. But we have an enormous element of waste, and 
elemental realities are constantly sacrificed. 

This Union emphasises religious education even to the 
point of insisting that its branches shall base their work in 
religious considerations. Undoubtedly children have a natural 
worshipping instinct and, even from an agnostic and scientific 
view, they need religious training. Working through families 
as you do it is possible to keep great freedom in this teaching. 
In our American schools purely secular teaching is our only 
possibility, and our children are certainly lacking in reverence. 
You will remember how Mr. Kipling describes the American •— 

“ Enslaved, illogical, elate, 

He greets th’ embarrassed Gods, nor fears 
To shake the iron hand of Fate 
Or match with Destiny for beers.” 

There is an element of truth in this ; but, on the other hand, 
we are probably the most sentimental nation in the world 
to-day An ignorant and untrained spiritual nature wastes- 
its resources; but, lacking habits, it is open to every appeal. 

In the last place, I am pleased with a certain stiffness in 
your educational theories touching discipline. You call for love 
and patience in the governor but you insist on obedience in 
governed. In this we have certainly much to learn from you. 

In making the home the centre of all educational work 

in insisting on obedience as the basis of 

primarily with the sensibilities it seems to me that the 1 .JN 

is doing work of incalculable value, and I wish its influenc 

in these particulars might extend to my own an 

At 11.45 a.m., Lady Campbell read Miss Mason’s paper 
on An Instructed Conscience. 

, t 2 30 pnl (E. H. Cooper, Eso„ in the chair). 

D,f KmTTEMCarlLhe), read his paper on Co-ciucaUon .. 

Germany.* * 

MADAME Mariane N aerup read a Pafer tj^orway^ 
ot space - 



